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tegration of schools in Washington D. 
well along on a scheduled plan for com- 
integration by September, 1955. 

tegration of teachers’ colleges effected 
t. Louis September 1954; secondary 
ols integrated February 1955; integration 
-hool system to be completed September 


sas City schools began integration for 
colleges and vocational schools Sep- 
er 1954; primary and secondary schools 
> integrated September 1955. 

hool desegregation is proceeding success- 
in 80 of the 129 border-state counties 
separate schools had been required by 


hese are the highlights, a full report of 
Ihe happenings traceable to the May 17 
sion would fill a small book. 


the states having school segregation 


mvent the Court’s implementation de- 
; 10 states have officially adopted a “wait 
see what the Court decides” attitude; 3 
+s and the District of Columbia have be- 


he record adds up to the simple 
= that more has been accomplished 
achieve a “non-segregated” society 
she past year than in any previous 
r, or any previous five year period. 
an in communities that have taken 
overt action toward desegregation, 
e has been serious discussion of 
munity responsibility by more 
yple than ever discussed such issues 
ore. 
, you don’t change people by law! 
is record of solid achievement re- 
ting from a legal decision calls for 
examination of an opinion held 
Hely in church groups. When the 
arches were called upon to lend per- 
ial and financial assistance to the 
il rights groups initiating law suits 
end segragation they did not re- 
ond. One of the factors in this lack 
response was the feeling that “you 
yt legislate morals,’ “you don’t 
ange people by law.” 
Granted that this was a palatable 
~yse for avoiding any action on the 
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?.... LEGISLATE MORALS .... ? 


May 17, 1955 marks the first anniversary of the Supreme Court’s deci- 
declaring segregation in the public schools unconstitutional. The National 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People and other groups active 
me legal fight for civil rights are planning celebration meetings and spec- 
services on that date, Even though the Court has not yet announced 
decree or decrees indicating how segregation is to be eliminated, the de- 
m of last May 17 is rightly hailed as “the most far-reaching advance 
-Ivil rights since the Emancipation Proclamation.” 

Record of Achievement 

The great body of Protestant churches are on record with the commit- 
to work for “a non-segregated church in a non-segregated society.” As 
schurches review the record of the happenings since last May, they can re- 
that so much has been accomplished to further their stated aim of a non- 
‘egated society. Some of the highlights of that record are: 


part of some church people, it was al- 
so held as sincere reason for not sup- 
porting legal action on the others. 
Granted that law is a reflection of the 
cultured values of a people and that 
law is ineffective without wide public 
support, law is also a moulder of values 
and one instrument of education. 

“We have no intention of becoming 
outlaws.” These and similar state- 

(Continued on page 4) 


All Aboard! 


FOR 1955 WORK CAMPS 


There still is time to apply for serv- 
ice in one of the work camps. A few 
places remain open in the Mt. of Light 
Farm project in Mexico, at Los An- 
geles and at Flanner House, Indiana- 
polis. The Jamaica quota has been 
filled and several additional applicants 
are being urged to consider one of the 
other camps. 

Some scholarship aid is offered to 
approved applicants—up to $100 for 
Mexico and up to $50 for the State- 
side camps: 

The camp at Los Angeles will en- 
deavor to give campers some insight 
into the larger community and its 
problems such as housing, health, de- 
linquency, employments, etc. Specific 
work assignments will be related to 
this objective. 

At Flanner House, campers will as- 
sist its staff members in the self-help 
housing project, in general mainten- 
ance and repair work, in the cannery 
and with gardening. Young people at 
the Mt. of Light Farm will be con- 
structing a brick conference building. 

Application blanks and other infor- 
mation may be secured from the 
Department of Social Welfare. 


Write now! 
RUTH E. MILNER 
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aa fe) eh 1) oor Refugee 


The Refugee Relief Act of 1953 has 
been a difficult one to implement, en- 
cumbered as it is with many restric- 
tions on the part of the sponsor and 
also the refugee. There has been a 
strong minority fighting it in both 
Congress and the Senate led by Fran- 
cis EK. Walter, Democrat from Pennsyl- 
vania, who is co-arthur of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act. Mr. Walter is 
backed by Senators Walker of Idaho, 
Jenner of Indiana, Butler of Mary- 
land, and Eastland of Mississippi. 


The April 1, 1955 figures released by the 
State Department show that visas have been 
issued for a total of 24,217 persons, but of 
these only 10% were refugees and escapees. 
All the rest were special category immigrants 
who bear little or no relation to the refugee 
problem. Only 1,044 of these people have 
been admitted into the U. S. in the 16 


months the act has been in effect (a large 


percentage of these were relatives of perso 
already in the U.S.) E 33 


“What are the facts?” 


Something had to be done to make 
this law do the humane thing Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said it would when 
he signed it in August, 1953. 


For this reason, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles appointed M. Edward J. Corsi 
as his special advisor on refugee matters be- 
cause of his expert knowledge of and sym- 
pathy for immigration problems. Mr. Corsi, a 
New York Republican, who had formerly been 
the New York state industrial commissioner, 
has been attacked by Representative Walter 
as one who had been associated with Commun- 
ist-dominated groups back in the 1930’s. This 
was strongly denied by Mr. Corsi, who has 
been given a clean bill of health by the 
State Department. 


However, on April 7th, Mr. Corsi was in- 
formed that his job was “a temporary one”’ 
and that it would terminate 90 days after his 
appointment. Mr. Corsi had just leased a 
home in Washington for six months and said 
he would not have taken the job had he 
known it was a 90-day appointment. He felt 
that he, personally, was not being attacked so 
much as what he represented—a liberal ap- 
proach to interpreting the immigration law 
and his contempt for the way it had been ad- 
ministered in the past. 


The State Department said the situation 
was that Mr. Corsi’s security check had net 
been completed, and that Mr. Dulles lacked 
authority to keep him in the job after the 
90-day period. Mr. Corsi was offered another 
State Department job surveying immigration 
possibilities in Latin America and other under- 
developed areas. 


(Continued on page $) 
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Illinois Church and Community 


Fifth in series of reports on 
Institutes and Clinics 


Just when does a person become an 
older adult—or slip over into the area 
of our “aging population?” 


This and many other questions re- 
lating to senior citizens formed the 
core of the Clinic on The Older Person 
in Today’s Community held at Spring- 
field, January 20-21, 1955. The meet- 
ing was sponsored jointly by the IIli- 
nois Commission on Social Action and 
the Department of Social Welfare. 


On the state level such agencies as the De- 
partments of Old Age Assistance. of Educa- 
tion and of Public Health provided profes- 
sional personnel to lead in discussions of such 
subjects as “Group Agencies Serving Older 
People,’* “How the State of Illinois Looks 
at lts Older People,” and “What are the 
Health and Education Facilities for These 
People.” At the local level representatives 
from the Health and Welfare Council, the 
Salvation Army and vounteer workers gave a 
picture of the various services carried on 
for the older citizen of the community. 


Richard E. Lentz, Executive Director Joint 
Department of Family Life, NCCC, was the 
guest speaker for the Clinic. His contribution 
to the program was The Church and the 
Older Adult in which he pointed out the re- 
sponsibilities of the church, the need for 
maintaining an inclusive fellowship and the 
necessity of keeping in mind this important 
segment of its constituency in program plan- 
ning, in pastoral services and in spiritual 
nurture. 


The Illinois Christian Home at Jacksonville 
was host for a “Courtesy Luncheon” on the 
first day. The function provided an oppor- 
tunity for the Board to share its present pro- 
gram and future plans for Disciples of the 
Northeastern Area of the National Benevol- 
ent Association. 


Despite a rugged spell of midwes- 
tern winter the Clinic had thirty paid 
registrations plus some 50 or 75 guests 
who attended the first session and the 
luncheon. 


Sessions were held at the First 
Christian Church, Harry M. Davis, 
minister. Members of the Illinois Com- 
mission include: Glbert L. Weidman, 
Quincy, Mrs. John Harms, Chicago, 
Mrs. C. E. Thompson, Taylorville, 
W. D. Peterson, Dallas City, Mason 
Gregg, Granite City and Paul Rhodes, 
Riverton. 


RUTH E. MILNER 


WASHINGTON ROUND-UP 


UMT Protests 

Rep. Overton Brooks (D., La-), 
chairman of the subcommittee that 
handled the President’s manpower re- 
serve legislation, says he got 10,000 
letters from parents and church peo- 
ple expressing grave concern over the 
impact of a universal military train- 
ing program on youth. The fact that 
so many persons did express their con- 
cern had much to do with the failure 
of an effort to jam the legislation 
through before Easter recess. The bat- 
tle is not yet won. The committee in- 
sists its revised version will not be un- 
iversal training, but this remains the 
Pentagon’s goal. Further modifica- 
tions will be made in the President’s 
plan when it reaches the floor of the 
House—if the expressions of concern 
continue. This is one issue on which 
a 3-cent stamp is a good investment. 


Subscription TV 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission wants to know if the public 
wants subscription televison. That’s 
where a scrambler (such as is used on 
transoceanic telephone) is put on a 
TV station and an unscrambler on 
the subscriber’s set. Each month the 
meter man would come around and 
see how many hours the unscrambler 
was on, just like the gas and light 
meter. Church people should be in- 
terested in the proposed experiment 
in pay-as-you-see TV. The present 
quality of TV programs is low. Tele- 
vision is a semi-monopoly controlled 
by the 200 American corporations with 
advertsing budgets large enough to 
afford network TV. They bitterly op- 
pose allowing any experimentation 
with subscription TV which might 
give them competition, 

The vast revenue potential of sub- 
scription TV might allow development 
of cultural and educational programs 
that advertisers now reject. Also it 
would give parents control over what 
the family TV set receives, an authori- 
ty now woefully lacking. It would 
seem to be worth an experiment any- 
way. The FCC gives the public until 
May 9 to express its views. That’s an- 
other project worth a 3-cent stamp! 


Juvenile Delinqu 

Church groups got it straight from 
the shoulder from Federal Communi- 
cations Commissioner Friede B. Hen- 
nock at the hearing conducted by the 
Kefauver juvenile delinquency investi- 
gating committee. She said that 
church groups, educators, and parents 
ought to monitor the TV programs of 
crime and horror being broadcast to 
the Juvenile audience and make specific 
complaints about violation of good 
taste to “help bring a halt to the broad- 
casting of pernicious programs which 
are making a definite contribution to 


Glenn D. Everett* 
*Mr. Everett is a Washington Correspo: n 
dent who writes for many Religious New 
Services. 


the rise of juvenile delinquency.” _ 
What is needed is not generalizec 
complaint about too much crime anc 
violence, but specific examples as tol) 
time, station, program, and sponsor 
the kind of thing to which televisi 
stations would have to give ansy. 
when they ask the FCC for renew 
of their license to broadcast. So tf you} 
still have a stamp left, there’s another 
project. You don’t have to wring your} 
hands. If smutty songs, suggestiveh. 
dances, and brutal crimes are bei 
telecast to impressionable youth, it 
only because you’re too busy to do any-f. 
thing about it. Not because you can’t} 
do anything about it. : 
Reciprocal Trade Re 
It seems that the President will get) 
a three-year extension of reciprocal} 
trade. The close 193-192 vote in the 
House, however, coupled with dissatis 
faction among Northern Democrats — 
whose districts are hard hit by com-} 
petition from abroad, suggests. that 
the program is in trouble, that during 
the next three years the tariff-cutting 
authority should be used as wisely as 
possible, since further extension may 
be difficult. 
Information Clampdown 
For an administration that came 
into power pledged to freedom of in- 
formation, this one is certainly acting 
peculiarly. It is daily becoming more 
difficult to get information from goy- 
ernment offices. A reporter’s life is 4 
frustrating one. Some of the policies | 
are highly questionable, such as de- 
liberately trying to leak the Yalta doc- 
uments to a single newspaper, the New 
York Times, while withholding them 
from all other papers. Then there was 
the case of the Navy clearing an arti- 
cle about the atomic submarine w t 
ten by its commander, who disclosed 
information that was “classified” so 
far as other publications were con- 
cerned——and got $10,000 for it. Mul. 
tiply this sort of thing many times 
and you'll see why newsmen are get-_ 
ting quite irritated. 
UN Appropriation 
The House of Representatives in 4 
typical piece of short-sighted econo 
appropriated only $4,000,000 of the — 
$8,000,000 this country has pledged | 
toward the UN technical. assistance | 
program. GOP members of the House 
Appropriations Committee didn’t want 
to give the program anything. It was 
good to hear the National Council of 
‘Churches representative testify strong: 
ly on behalf of this relatively small 
sum for international cooperation at 
the Senate funds hearing. Too long 
Protestants have let the Quakers 
(through the Friends Committee on 
National Legislation) carry the ball 
alone on such issues. More than lip 
service to the UN is needed { 
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The Poor Refugee 
(Continued from Page 1) 


epresentative Peter Frelinghuysen, Re- 
lican of New York, demanded an ex- 


aation and said that unless it was made, it 
Id be even more difficult than in the past 
‘et good men to offer their needed talents 
the cause of good government. Jacob K. 
ts, Republican attorney general of New 
, wired Dulles, protesting the decision to 
9 Corsi asking for reconsideration. Both 
irman Emanuel Cellar, Democrat of New 
(and a member of the House Judiciary 
amittee,) and the executive committee of 
lower Manhattan Republican Club, heat- 
"attacked Dulles for his action. 


“What can be done?” 


Nine relief agencies, including 
urch World Service, International 
scue Committee, Lutheran Refugee 
vice, United HIAS, American Coun- 
of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
-vice, Tolstoy Foundation, Ameri- 
. Fund for Czechoslovakia, the Na- 
aal Catholic Welfare Conference, 
the United Ukrainian American 
ief Committee, sent a joint mess- 
» to Secretary of State Dulles pro- 
ing the act of firing Mr. Corsi and 
‘cribing his termination as “an un- 
‘tunate blow to the effectiveness of 
refugee relief program.” 


Jhristian groups and individuals 
2d to indicate their interest and con- 
n in this situation by writing to 
asident Eisenhower or Secretary 
lles and protesting Mr. Corsi’s dis- 
ssal and the manner in which the 
fugee Relief Act has been man- 
adled. Your letter can make a dif- 
‘ence! 


Pending Amendments to the 
Refugee Act 


Should you wish to give your sup- 
t to amending the Refugee Relief 
t—write your congressman or sen- 
5r about one of the following bills 
nich have been introduced in the 
use in hopes of ironing out some of 
2 wrinkles in the Act: 


The WALTER BILL (H.R. 1631) would 

it the issuance of visas to the families 
eligible aliens. (These families would then 
low—although presently unable to ac- 
pany their relatives; the mentioned eligi- 
: aliens). It would eliminate the necessity of 
xing housing assurances. It would waive 
= requirement that refugees must have a 
‘lid unexpired passport or other travel docu- 
ent. 


‘The CELLER BILL (H.R. 3300) proposes 
anges that areof a wider nature. It would 
-nove the administration of the Act from 
= State Department and create a special 
«minisrative agency, headed by one man 
ther than a three-man committee. The 
Iministrator would be appointed by the 
,esident, with the advice and consent of the 
mate, for a two-year term. It would permit 
ognized voluntary agencies as well as in- 
viduals to provide assurances of jobs and 
vusing. Blanket assurances would be per- 
itted, with the agencies arranging the de- 
ils of jobs and housing after the arrival of 
refugee in this country. The certificate 
readmission to the country of nationality 
of visa issuance would no longer be re- 

aired. 
ELLA WILLIAMS 
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Reciprocity, Verne opel Rg Py ps 


Man: What’s Christianity got to do 
with reciprocal Trade Treaties? Busi- 
ness is business! You run it to make a 
profit. Christianity is—well it’s relig- 
ion.—It’s for—saving souls. They just 
aren't related business and religion .. . 

Second Man: Hold on a minute. 
Maybe your Christianity doesn’t have 
anything to do with Reciprocal Trade 
Treaties and business generally, but 
mine does. The way I read my Bible 
Jesus was interested in every phase 
of men’s lives; how they earned their 
living, how they got along with their 
wives, how they treated their next 
door neighbors. In fact he seemed to 
make the saving of a man’s soul con- 
tingent upon the manner in which he 
dealt with his fellowmen. 

Man: Well sure, if you’re talking 
about personal relations—especially 
with your close neighbors and rela- 
tives—yeah—I agree Christianity does 
affect the whole of a person’s life. But 
reciprocal trade treaties, that’s some- 
thing different. Where’s the tie up? 

Second Man: O.K. let’s take your 
next door neighbor, John Jones. He’s 
a machinest at Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., where they make farm imple- 
ments, isn’t he? He has a son, Jimmy 
—19 years old, right in line for the 
next war—if we have one, right? 

Man: Yeah, but what’s this got to 
do with reciprocal trade treaties? 

Second Man: That’s what I’m com- 
ing to. You see Caterpillar Tractor 
Company can make more tractors than 
they can sell in this country. Now 
people need Caterpillar tractors in 
South America and India and Italy 
and if they could get them it would 
raise their standard of living there... 

Man: —Okay. So let’em have them. 

Second Man: But it isn’t that easy. 
They can’t always pay for them... 

Man: So they can’t pay for them. 
Don’t sell them to them then! 

Second Man: Ah, but that’s where 
John Jones comes in. Not only do peo- 
ple in India and Italy have lower 
standards of living when they can’t 
get Caterpillar Tractors, but so does 
John Jones. If the company can’t sell 
to overseas trade he has fewer day’s 
work each year—less overtime—a low- 
er income and a lower standard of liv- 
ing—your next door neighbor! 

Man: I don’t get it. If India doesn’t 
want our tractors let’s sell them to 
the farmers here at home. They could 
use them couldn’t they? 

Second Man: Well they could use 
some of them—if they could afford 
them; but you see they’re having diffi- 
culty too because our trade relations 
with other parts of the world aren’t 
what they should be. 

Man: The farmers too! 

Second Man: Yes, they also pro- 
duce more than they need and if they 
could sell their surplus abroad they 
would then be able to buy Caterpillar 


tractors and put John Jones on a high- 
er income basis. 


Man: Well what’s the matter. Why 
don’t they want to buy from us? 

Second Man: Oh, they do want to 
buy from us! But we have a favorable 
international trade balance. 

Man: A what? 


Second Man: A_ favorable trade 
balance. That means—most- foreign 
countries owe us money and as long 
as they owe us they can’t buy from us. 

Man: But why don’t they pay us?’ 

Second Man: Ah, there’s the rub. 
The only way they can pay us is in 
trade. If they could sell us more of 
their produce—we’ll say photograp- 
hic lenses, or hats, or jute fibre— then 
they’d have the money to buy from us. 

Man: I see, they can’t buy from us 
unless we buy from them. 

Second Man: Well, to a large ex- 
tent this is true and this is where re- 
ciprocal trade treaties come in. 

Man: Go on. 

Second Man: By lowering tariff 
barriers and arriving at trade agree- 
ments through reciprocal trade trea- 
ties we increase the total amount of 
trade in the world. We sell more trac- 
tors abroad. We sell more tractors at 
home when our farmers can sell their 
surpluses abroad. John Jones has more 
work. 

Man: It looks like we have to help 
the whole world to help ourselves. 

Second Man: Yeah, I suppose that’s 
part of what Jesus had in mind when 
he said, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” And when he told the story 
of the Good Samaritan to illustrate 
“Loving one’s neghbor” for, of course, 
the Samaritans were really enemies 
of the Jews and what Jesus was say- 
ing was that you and I must take care 
even of our enemies. ' 

Man: I begin to get the Reciprocal 
trade tie up with the welfare of John 
Jones, but this business of Jimmy— 
the 19 year old—in line for the next 
war you said—what have Reciprocal 
Treaties to do with that? 

Second Man: Just this. Wars are 
the outgrowth of multiple causes— 
among them; people’s seeking food 
and security—suspicion and misun- 
derstanding growing up among peo- 
ples because of lack of contacts with 
one another—and today, the imperial 
ambitions of Russia which make use of 
hunger and discontent among under- 
priveleged nations to stir up jealousy 
and discontent. Reciprocal Trade Trea- 
ties would help to lessen the power of 
any of these causes of war and there- 
fore to lessen the chances of Jimmy’s 
having to go to war. It’s that simple! 

Man: Reciprocal Trade Treaties. 
Christianity. Peace. John Jones. Love 
your neighbor—even your enemy—as 
you love yourself. I’ll have to think a 


bit more about all this. 
BARTON HUNTER 


Legislate Morals? 
(Continued from page 1) 

ments by governors of states whose 
laws were declared unconstitutional 
by the Court’s decision reflect one re- 
sponse to legal demands. And this 
response, so different from the state- 
ments these same governors made six 
months previously, indicates that the 
law did change people. 

In Louisville, March 1955, a white 
organization called “Parents On Our 
Block” with membership of 40-50 in- 
vited two Negroes to meet with them 
for the first time to discuss “What Can 
We Do to Smooth the Path of Desegre- 
gation?” The group accepted the in- 
vitation of one of their Negro guests 
to meet at his home the next month. 
Did the law change these people? At 
the very least, it changed them to the 
extent of two meetings, the choice of 
discussion topic, and the decision as to 
whom they invited as guests. >. 

Since September, 1954 the first time 
in 91 years white and Negro public 
school pupils have attended school to- 
gether in West Virginia. Did the law 
change these 30,000 pupils, their teach- 
ers, and their parents? 

All of these changes in behavior 
have occurred without legal enforce- 
ment. These have all been voluntary 
responses after the Court’s 1954 de- 
claration but prior to an announce- 
ment of legally prescribed action or 
patterns of behavior. 

Can —? or Can’t you? 

Let’s look for a moment at the other 
expression used so often “you can’t 
legislate morals.” The partial truth of 
this statement is of course that moral 
character is an inner achievement de- 
pendent upon inner integrity and mo- 
tivation. “The good man out of the 
good treasure of his heart produces 
good....” Yet, the statement is un- 
true for moral issues are the only sub- 
ject upon which we do legislate. Is 
not every law concerned with some 
phase of “thou shalt not kill, thou 
shalt not steal, thou shalt not bear 
false witness, thou shalt not commit 
adultery?” 

One further consideration related to 
“you can’t legislate morals” is perti- 
nent: the choice does not lie between 
some legislation and no legislation. We 
have legislation which regulates the 
relationship of persons of different 
races. That legislation is unjust. Obed- 
ience to those laws requires the viola- 
tion of the Christian and democratic 
moral codes. The real choice is between 
legislation which supports the moral 
code we believe in and the legislation 
which supports a moral code we do not 
believe in. 

Lesson for Churches? 

The record of desegregation 
achieved by legal means during the 
past year is a challenge to churches 
that are committed to a non-segregated 
society. The record challenges parti- 
cularly the aloofness of the churches 
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in support of legal procedures in the 
the field of civil rights. Even more dra- 
matic than the accomplishments in 
school desegregation are the achieve- 
ments in the opening of restaurants 
of Washington, D.C. to all, and the 
admittance of Negroes to railroad din- 
ing cars. In both instances legal de- 
cisions brought changes in policy and 
practice almost overnight. 


The church has long understood that 
behind every legal decision that brings 
constructive change there must be un- 
derstanding and acceptance by an alert 
public. The church has been in many 
places the chief sponsor of discussion 
groups and other educational tech- 
niques designed to promote racial jus- 
tice. But the church has also been less 
effective than it should be in achieving 
changes in attitudes and behavior. 


Could there be a lesson with pos- 
sibly wide application for the church 
in the happenings in the field of civil 
rights in 1954? That lesson could well 
be that without concrete, specific, legal 
action taken, discussion, however well 
meaning is ineffective in changing 
attitudes and behavior. 


LEWIS A. DEER. 


YOUTH ALCOHOL STUDY 
A new syllabus “Helping Face the 
Liquor Issue” for inclusion in the 
young people’s conference curriculum 
has just been completed. Titles of the 
sessions are as follows: 


1. They say! (in which the whole 
range of present day - reactions to 
drinking is objectively surveyed). 


2. The Es Petts Says—(in which the 
scientific facts about alcohol and its 
beverage effects are dealt with). 


3. The Christian Says—(in which the 
Christian bases upon which choices 
regarding the use of alcohol are ex- 
plained). 


4. The Christian Citizens Says— 

(in which the social and economic 
ramifications of the alcohol traffic are 
discussed and ways of dealing with it 
are suggested). 


5. The Christian Churchman Says— 

(in which the responsibility of the 
church in teaching and acting upon 
this problem are discussed). 


The number of the course is Y-52. 
If you are interested in seeing this 
matter dealt with by young people 
call it to the attention of your state 
DRE and your conference directors. 
Incidentally, the syllabus would furn- 
ish an excellent basis for a group of 
young people’s or young adult discus- 
Sion meetings in the local church. 


BARTON HUNTER 


May, 19 ) 


U.M.T. LEGISLATION 


By the time the News-Letter reache, 
your desk the House Armed Service 
Committee will have taken initial a 
tion on a revised form of H.R. 2967, th 
so called “National Reserve Plan.” Th 
revised bill which now is numbere 
H. R. 5297 provides for the eliminatio 
of the compulsory and universal fe; 
tures of the old bill (2967). Whethe} 
the full committee, when it acts upol 
H.R.5297 will restore these features @ 
the former (2967) bill cannot be know, 
beforehand. Neither can we _ knoy 
whether the full committee will it 
clude two features favored by t 
chairman which tend to increase th 
power of the defense department an 
the President to arbitrarily control th 
size of the active (Ready) Reserves. 


It seems almost certain at this poin 
that some sort of a bill favoring th 
enlarging and strengthening of ou 
active reserve forces will come befor 
the House of Representatives som 
time during the latter part of Apri 
or the early part of May. 

What will happen to it here and i 
the Senate will depend to a large ex 
tent upon the number of people whe 
write to their Congressman express 
ing approval or disapproval of thr 
bill. UMT is not defeated—yet! 4 


So far it is clear that those wh 
opposed the compulsory and univers; 
features of the old bill were able t 
have them decidedly toned down b 
expressing their wishes in the sub 
committee hearings. Whether they cal 
keep them out of the final form of th 
bill will depend upon whether the} 
keep up a sustained pressure on Con 
gress. 


OHIO CMFF MEETS 


“The Church and Minority Groups’ 
was the theme for each of six Chris 
tian World Friendship Meets held it 
Ohio during February and March. The 
program for the meets included repre 
sentatives of minority groups as gues 
leaders, tours of city and rural area 
where minority groups work or live 
and visits to churches and agencie 
seeking to minister to mixed popula 
tion groups. 


Harry E. Smith, Associate Secretary 
of the Ohio Christian Missionary So 
ciety was the director of the meets 
Among the guest leaders were: Mr. EB 
J. Dickson, Executive Secretary, Na 
tional Christian Missionary Conven: 
tion; Mr. Charles E. Sherman, Mine 
ister, Parkway Garden Church, Chi- 
cago; Mr. James Osuga, Associate Pas 
tor, First Church, Youngstown; Mr, 
John Compton, Minster, Wehrmar 
Avenue Church, Cincinnati; Mr. Era 
est Newborn, Minister, Canton; Mr 
Barton Hunter and Mr. Lewis Deer ot 
the Department of Social Welfare. _ 

LEWIS H. DHE 


